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Notice 


The Missions Board will meet No- 
vember 5-9, 1956. The sessions will 


convene in the Council Room of the 
Foreign Missions Building, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 


—wW. E. Johnson, Chairman 
Overseer of Georgia 





Anyone having relatives or friends in or near Peoria 
or Pekin, Illinois, please send their address to Reverend 
James Guynn, 1316 South Laramie St., Peoria 5, Illinois. 

—James Guynn, Pastor 


If you are interested in coming North to work, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin offers many excellent opportunities. Em- 
ployment is good and we have a lovely Church of God 
here. The pastor will assist in securing employment. Any- 
one interested in helping in the new work here may 
contact the pastor, Rev. Curtis V. Matheny, 152 Miramar 
Drive, Green Bay, Wisconsin, Phone Hemlock 17-4579. 

—Curtis Matheny, Pastor 


Correction 


The Pennsylvania Prayer Conference date has been 
changed from November 27, 28 to November 13, 14 at 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania. 

—Lourenna Moreland 
State Secretary 


CONVENTION DATES 
West Indies, Bermuda and British Guiana 


Barbados, January 20-27 
Trinidad, January 27-30 
British Guiana, January 31-February 3 
Haiti, February 17-20 
Dominican Republic, February 21-24 
Puerto Rico, February 25-28 
Virgin Islands, March 1-3 
Jamaica, March 17-20 
Bahama Islands, March 17-24 
Bermuda, March 26-31 
Cuba, April 15-21 
—A. W. Brummett, Superintendent 
West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana 








COVER PICTURE 


Because of his loud objections to many practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Martin Luther was ordered by the Pope to appear 
for trial before the Diet (or council of the Holy Roman Empire). 
Luther appeared before the Diet on April 17, 1521. The Diet ordered 
him to retract aX statements against the Catholic Church. His 
reply was one of the most eloquent statements in the history of 
the Christian faith. “Since your most Serene Majesty and your High 
Mightinesses require from me a clear, simple, and precise answer, 
I will give you one, and it is this: I cannot submit my faith either 
to the Po or to the Councils, because it is clear as the day 
that they have frequently erred and contradicted each other. Unless, 
therefore, I am convinced by the testimony of Scripture, or by 
the clearest ——— I am _ persuaded - means of the 

assages I have Le d unless they thus render my conscience 
bound by the of God. I cannot, and I will not retract, for 

t is unsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience.” And 
looking round upon the assembly which held his life in its hands, 
he said: “Here I stand, I can do no other; may God help me! Amen!” 
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PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
and the Church 


By Earl P. Paulk, Jr. 


Pastor, Hemphill Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 


HE UNDERLYING PROBLEM of the Protestant 
Reformation was a result of the differences of 
opinion concerning the authority of the Church. 
Some believed the Church to be the final authority for 
all Christians. Others held that the Church was au- 
thoritative only as it related to the work of grace. 
These are but two of the many schools of thought. 
Because of these varying beliefs, the Reformation came 
and brought the problem out of the hidden theological 
rooms to the people. 
Augustine had held a twofold idea of the Church. He 





THE SECOND DIET OF THE SPIRES 


his is an artist’s conception of the Second Diet of Spires 
in 1529 at which Emperor Charles V commanded 
strict enforcement of the Edict of Worms. The Edict was 
issued in 1521 by the famous Diet of Worms in condem- 

ation of Martin Luther’s views. Lutherans protested 
against the Diet of Spires and from this protest came the 
word “Protestants.” Religious News Service Photo 
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believed that the Church was the community of the 
saints, or the totality of believers. He further held that 
it was an external institution which dispensed sacra- 
mental grace and as such the final authority. With the 
passing of time, so passed the community of all believers 
idea and all that was left in the thinking of the theolo- 
gians was that the Church was the final authority. 
Cyprian held that bishops of the Catholic Church had 
received their appointments in regular succession from 
the apostles, and thus were the only ones qualified to 
dispense the saving grace. 

As time passed the Church at Rome came to be ac- 
cepted as the most important church in Christendom. 
Perhaps, this was due to its being the ancient capital 
of the Empire. Though there were strong religious centers 
at Constantinople and Alexandria, as well as a few 
other places, Rome and its bishop came to be the power 
of the whole church. More and more the voice of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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By J. Newby Thompson 


Pastor, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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WHERE LUTHER NAILED 
HIS THESES 
On October 31, 1517, Martin Luther 
nailed his 95.Theses to the door of the a 
Castle church in Wittenberg. The The- 
ses asked for a theological debate on 
the question of indulgences. This day 
is generally considered to mark the 
beginning of the Reformation. 
Religious News Service Photo 


the Middle Ages had ended in almost every line. 

Generally speaking, new forces and new methods 
had -possession of the European continent: politically, 
economically, and intellectually. The church was the one 
big exception. At this period we find it still thoroughly 
medieval. 

There had been three great attempts to reform the 
church, but all had failed. These three, the Waldenses, 
about 1170, who sought to return to the tenets of early 
Christianity; John Huss, and John Wycliffe, had all been 
suppressed. Although their efforts appeared a failure 
the writings of these men lived on and later encouraged, 
inspired, and informed the immortal religious hero, Mar- 
tin Luther. 

Born in 1483, while Columbus was struggling to obtain 
means for the voyage which discovered the new world, 


D T THE BEGINNING of the sixteenth century 
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Luther was the son, the grandson, and the great-grand- 
son of peasants. 

With tremendous hardships during his youth, he strug- 
gled until he became a student of law. By chance one day 
in the Erfurt Library, he happened to pick up a Latin 
Bible, the first one he had ever read. Luther was sur- 
prised to learn that so little of the Bible was given to the 
people. He began to read the Bible and became a zealous 
student of it. 

Eventually Luther abandoned the thought of practic- 
ing law and entered the monastery to become a priest. 

Luther was very studious and soon gained an excep- 
tional knowledge of the Scriptures. In 1508 he was 
called to teach in the University of Wittenberg. He prayed 
much and continually sought the favor of God. Through 
much prayer, study, and instruction from John von 
Staupetz, Luther eventually came to. see the light. He 
was gloriously saved, or born again, and testified to that 
effect. ; 

When he was sent to Rome, he became acquainted with 
the corrupt, polluted, and degraded condition of the 
church. He found the priests to be vastly corrupt, in- 
fidelic and even scoffing at the sacred services they were 
performing. Even the cardinals were living in open sin. 
Luther was horrified; he began to see that the “holy” 
church was not what it professed to be. 


RETURNING TO WITTENBERG he con- 
tinued his studies on “justification by faith” and eventu- 
ally discovered the error of the entire Roman Catholic 
system of religion. He had begun preaching justification 
of the believer by faith before 1517, but it was at this 
time that a scoundrel named Tetzel came around with 
the famous Indulgence system. He was offering the for- 
giveness of sins to anyone who would buy. Incidentally, 
his sales were running rather high. Pope Leo X was en- 
deavoring to complete the building of a magnificent ca- 
thedral, St. Peter’s, in the city of Rome. It was for this 
purpose that the church began to commercialize on the 
gospel. The main selling points of the indulgences were 
the offering of forgiveness of sins, the privilege of pay- 
ing in advance for sins, and the power to purchase the 
freedom of souls in purgatory. Tetzel had been appointed 
to preach the Indulgence. 

Martin Luther entertained no doubt as to the authori- 
ty of the church, but he now realized that its honor 
was being dragged in the mud. Men had been taught to 
believe that a punishment awaited them for their sins. 
Now the people were being made to believe that the guilt 
of sin, as well as the punishment, could be removed by 
the purchase of indulgences. 

Not only Luther, but many others had become vitally 
concerned and discontent because of the corruption and 
abuses of the church, but no really effective move for 
reform had ever been made. This discontent was largely 
because of: 

1. Injuries and abuses in the management of the 
church. Simony, the purchasing of church offices, was a 
very common practice. With the gap let down, sinners 
rushed in. 

2. The clergy was living a loose moral life. (Evidently 
they did not understand the correct definition of celi- 
bacy.) 

3. There was a feeling of opposition to the absolutism 
of the Pope. 

4. There was a dissatisfaction with the dry, dead, life- 
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less Christianity of the church; its original spiritual na- 
ture was gone. 

Having thoroughly convinced himself that the church 
needed reform, Luther took advantage of the occasion 
afforded by the indulgences to express himself freely 
and fully in regard to the Roman Catholics. With this 
in mind Luther nailed his ninety-five theses, or state- 
ments, to the door of the most outstanding church in 
Wittenberg on October 31, 1517. Cardinal doctrines meant 
nothing to him whenever they conflicted with the Scrip- 
tures. Luther “opened both barrels and pulled no 
punches.” The fur began to fly, and a war was on. 


THE THESES WERE NOT a great display of 
elaborate writing, but were written in the common, un- 
derstandable language of the day. They are not logically 
arranged, and there is constant repetition. Originally 
they were written in Latin; then in German and spread 
all over Germany. 

Throughout the theses Luther maintained that for- 
giveness of sins comes from God and that man needs 
to repent to God, not to a priest. He maintained that out- 
ward works alone will not save from sin, but that there 
must be a change of heart. Luther further contended that 
the papacy can not remove the actual guilt of the small- 
est sin. 

The following is a gist of some of Luther’s points: 

5, 20. Luther contends that the Pope has no power to 
remit any penalties other than those imposed by himself. 

27, 28. “When money enters the chest, souls fly out 
of purgatory—” Here he declares the sufferage of the 
church depends on the will of God alone. 

32. Luther declares that those who trust indulgences 
will go to hell. 

35. The doctrine that those who buy souls out of 
purgatory will be saved themselves he declares un- 
christian. 

36, 37. Luther declares a letter of pardon unnecessary 
for those who repent. 

43, 46. Luther lays strong emphasis on the fact that 
we should try to help the “living,” not the dead. 

48, 49. A warning to Christians of the danger in fearing 
the Pope more than God. 

52. Luther returns to the thought of the Pope’s in- 
ability to pardon. 

65, 66. Herein Luther, by sarcasm, shows that the in- 
dulgences are permitted for a mercenary purpose. He 
says, “In the days of old, the gospel was used to catch 
men of wealth; indulgences are used to catch the wealth 
of men.” 

76. He returns to the thought of the papal pardons. He 
declares that not even the least of venal sins could be 
taken away by the Papacy. 

77. Luther denounces placing the Pope on the level 
with St. Peter. 

82. Luther’s logic is shown here when he asks why, 
since he has the power, the Pope does not empty purga- 
tory. 

83. An inquiry into praying for the dead. 

84. Here Luther asks the question as to how a sinful 
man, by money, could redeem the soul of a pious man; 
also, why they charge to redeem the righteous who have 
no sins standing against them. 

86. This must have been one of the most irritating 
theses to the Pope. Luther points out his fabulous wealth, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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or one who is opposed to the truth. In the six- 
teenth century the name Protestant was first ap- 
plied to those who reacted against the wickedness and 
corruption of the Roman Catholic Church. This had 
developed over a long period of emphasis on tradition 
and tradition-worship that left the true gospel in a 
secondary place. Protestantism is a positive assertion 
of the basic doctrines of (1) justification by faith alone, 
(2) the priesthood of believers, and (3) the absolute 
authority of the Scriptures. It is the true expression 
of the principle of Christian liberty, upon which the 
Christian faith was founded. The first of these doctrines 
was forever established by the decision of the Council 
of Jerusalem in the first century. 

In this council, the question was the matter of in- 
dividual faith in Christ as a means of salvation as 
opposed to the ordinances of the Law which some wished 
to impose. As Peter pleaded for the cause of Christian 
liberty, he pointed out that the Law was an ineffective 
means of salvation. He declared, “Now therefore why 
tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear?” Next he stated the positive truth that became 
the basis of the decision that followed, “But we believe 
that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
shall be saved.” When James rendered the historic de- 
cision—“that we trouble them not”—the young church 
was emancipated from the strangle hold of Jewish tradi- 


Pp ROTESTANTISM IS NOT the cause of a rebel 


The Protestant Reformation 
was an answer to the heart’s cry for Christian 
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REFORMATION LEADERS 


GENEVA—Four of the Great Reformation Leaders are 
immortalized in this group of statues forming part of 
the Reformation Monument here. Left to right are: 
Guillaume Farel, John Calvin, Theodore Beza and John 
Knox. The monument tells the story of the first struggles 
of Protestantism. Calvin, Farel and Beza, all Frenchmen, 
were responsible for the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. John Knoz, a Scot, preached in this 
city and translated the Bible into English during his stay 
here, 1556-1559. Religious News Service Photo 





tionalism. It would be the body of Christ based upon 
the principle of Christian liberty and not an auxiliary 
of Judaism. Within the framework of this decision is 
contained the second doctrine of the Protestant faith. 
Every believer would be a priest with the freedom to 
“come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need” 
(Hebrews 4:16). ‘ 

This is not to indicate that the Law had no value. 
Paul refers to it as a schoolmaster, bringing us to a 
knowledge of the truth. Its purpose was to bring man 
to a knowledge of Jesus Christ who appealed to the 
multitude, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light” (Matthew 
11:28-30). Of those who come Jesus said, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


THIS FAITH WAS PRECIOUS to the early 
Christians. They went forth inspired to preach the gospel 
and share its wonderful blessings with others. Erasmus 
talked of the Apostle Paul “thundering and lightening 
and talking sheer flame.” Of Paul, Robert Payne declared 
“He poured himself into Christ; he poured Christ out 
into himself; and Christianity will always bear the traces 
of that continual process of distillation which occupied 
his lifetime. There is rest with Christ; there is none 
with Paul. The fuses are always being blown, the elec- 
tricity crackles, the blue light of doom and love burns 
overhead. .. . He does not talk about the Crucifixion as 
something suffered; it is a blaze of divine energy, spring- 
ing from a secret shame and a heavenly triumph.” 

The pages of church history are filled with the coura- 
geous exploits of many like Paul whose souls were pos- 
sessed with the same spirit. It was a precious possession, 
and martyrs of the early church gladly chose death rath- 
er than lose this priceless gift of Christian liberty which 
made them heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ. When the Roman Senate, which feared foreign 
religions as it feared the plague, demanded that Chris- 
tians should give the oath to Caesar, they refused. They 
would give the oath only to Christ. Martyrdoms followed, 
yet they were willingly incurred. Almost in a frenzy of 
love for Christ they rushed upon the swords. Paul had 
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Editor, Sunday School Literature 
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asked, “Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword separate us 
from the love of Christ?” By the sword they died. This 
liberty bound them to Christ in love. 

This love expressed itself in the spirit of holiness 
and moral righteousness. Moral responsibility was im- 
posed by the law of love and exercised in the spirit of 
faith. Holiness has merit in individual experience only 
when it is the expression of the heart. The individual 
must will it to be the guiding purpose of his life so 
that it is his choice and not imposed by some higher 
power where he has no alternative but to obey. 

Had the church continued in this spirit of liberty 
and zeal there would have been no cause for the Refor- 
mation. The question is, when did the church begin to 
deviate from this principle upon which it was founded? 

Time and space will not permit us to trace the whole 
cause of the church’s decline. There are some high 
points that will indicate the source of the problem. In 
the early centuries the church began to adopt its own 
interpretation of the meaning of repentance. Basically 
it means to change the mind in the sense of a con- 
version, or a reversal of moral direction. When the 
Scriptures were translated into the Vulgate, the verb 
form of this word assumed a new meaning and was 
usually understood “to do penance.” Thus the command 
to repent became externalized and came to mean sacra- 
mental penance. In many instances repentance as com- 
manded by John and Jesus was thought of in the 
same sense as “the fruits meet for repentance.” Natural- 
ly the church imposed the penalty that was regarded 
as the “fruits.” In one instance it was stated that alms- 
giving was as good as repentance. In later theology the 
penitential discipline of the church took three forms: 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction. Therefore, repent- 
ance was subject to the church for either its acceptance 
or rejection. 


ACCORDING TO THE SACRAMENTAL sys- 
tem which the church developed, grace is imparted to 
the believer by means of certain rites—baptism, con- 
firmation, the eucharist (holy communion), penance, 
extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. Baptism 
was necessary before one could enjoy the others. Without 
it the soul would go directly to eternal fire. The com- 
munion was the most excellent of the sacraments. With- 
out these two there was no salvation. They acted auto- 
matically on the soul of the faithful who put no active 
hindrance in their way. Except baptism, these rites 
could be administered only by the priests. 

By the immense power that this doctrine gave, the 
clergy actually held the eternal destiny of each man’s 
soul in his hand. Yet their moral character had no 
more to do with their binding and loosing sentence than 
does the moral character of a civil judge affect his 
official acts. There is reliable evidence to prove that a 
large proportion of the clergy were woefully ignorant 
and morally unworthy. Besides the priests who had 
concubines, many were given to drink, and some kept 
taverns and gambling rooms and even worse places. 
Plunged in gross ignorance and superstition, those 
blind leaders of the blind who won great reputations as 
exorcists or as wizards were unable to understand the 
latin service and sometimes to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
or creed in any language. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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protestant tradition 


By R. H. Gause 
Professor 

Lee College 

Bible 

Dept. 


Pentecostal movement is a part of the Protestant 

movement. This may appear to be an explanation 
of and defense of the obvious; however, there is real 
reason for such a discussion. Some among ecclesiastical 
circles do not for one reason or another grant that 
the Pentecostal movement should be so classified. The 
basic problem then is to define each group; if by this 
definition the two are shown to be incompatible, then 
Pentecost has no place in the Protestant tradition. If 
the definitions are compatible, then Pentecost must be 
shown as adequately fulfilling what is implied by the 
definitions. 

Protestantism in character exists formally, tradition- 
ally, and spiritually. In view of this, we should clear 
the Protestant name and meaning of some of the possible 
negative definitions and identifications. 

Protestantism is not historically definable. The com- 
mon thought is that the Protestant movement began 
with what is historically defined as the Reformation. 
This would give the movement existence from the time 
of Luther, Calvin, et. al. This is an untenable position 
because the Protestant literature in every period of its 
history appeals to pre-Reformation theologians. These 
references run from the medieval Augustine to the apos- 
tolic fathers such as Clement of Rome and Polycarp. 
This association with Augustine is so close that “Au- 
gustinian” is almost as favored a term within Protestant- 
ism as “Calvin” and “Lutheran.” 

The Protestant spirit did not originate at this time 
historically, for the particular movement is preceded by 
a number of breaks with Romanism. The Waldenses broke 
with the corruption and ecclesiastical order of the Roman 
Catholic Church before the Reformation itself began. 
However, it cannot be argued that this group has no 
part in the Protestant heritage. Spiritually, they ought 
to stand as distinctly within the Protestant fold as any. 

Protestantism is not denominationally definable. It 
would be impossible to point out any group of denomi- 
nations or any single denomination as coextensive with 
Protestantism. This could not be done during the period 
of the Reformation, because of the several organically 
independent groups — Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Zwinglianism. It is true that these spiritually were basic- 
ally one, and they represented Protestantism, but that 
is precisely the point — denominational identity does 
not represent Protestantism. The impossibility of such 
definition is further shown by the multiplicity of de- 
nominations today, all of which are grouped within 
Protestantism. 


PROTESTANTISM IS not identifiable by 
historical descent. Such an identification would exclude 
all but those groups which have a definite historical 
connection with the Reform movement itself. This would 
include only such groups as the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed communions, and would exclude such groups as 
the Methodist because that church had its origin in 
a pietistic society within the Anglican Church. 

Such an identification would have the same error as 
the Romish doctrine of apostolic succession. The error 
of Rome is that the priesthood and church authority 
can be kept intact organically by the purely physical 
law of historical continuity with the apostles. They elevate 
the horizontal line of historical continuity above the 
vertical line of spiritual continuity. The character of 
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Church authority is from above; therefore, it is spiritual 
and vertical, and not historical and horizontal. If the 


istorical descent, the same error exists on a denomi- 


a @::: of Protestantism is to be opened and closed by 


national scale that exists in Romanism on an episcopal 
scale. As opposed to this, it must be affirmed that the 
essence of the Protestant identity is from above. 

From this we are driven to the conclusion that the 
identification must be found theologically and spiritual- 
ly. We cannot be satisfied with a designation of “non- 
Catholic,” for the Anglican Church is that; yet many 
among them even denounce the appellation. We cannot 
be satisfied either with the oversimplified definition that 
a Protestant is a “pro-test-er.” 

A correct positive identification of Protestantism is 
to be found formally, traditionally, and spiritually. The 
formal character of Protestantism is to be found in its 
theological tenets., These theological tenets are a revolt 
against theological corruptions of the Roman church; it 
was an equal revolt against theological corruptions of 
such groups as the Anabaptists. Only a scant review 
of the writings of the Reformers will show that the 
Anabaptists are attacked as vehemently as the Roman 
Catholics. The faith, then, of Protestantism is not 
simply negative anti-Catholicism, but a positive affir- 
mation of certain doctrines. These doctrines are the 
formal essence of Protestantism; it is commonly agreed 
that these doctrines are: (1) justification by faith alone, 
(2) the absolute authority of Scripture, and (3) the 
universal priesthood of believers. Such is the theological 
character of Protestantism; it is declaration of pure 
theological truth upon the discovery of Biblical revelation. 


T HE TRADITIONAL CHARACTER of Protes- 
tantism is not so concrete as the first identification. 
The reason for this is obvious; Protestantism revolts so 
much at the “tradition-worship” of Romanism that it 
is inclined to de-emphasize its own traditional back- 
ground. In spite of this, though, traditions that are at 
least somewhat characteristic have gathered around the 
whole historical movement. This shows up in the place 
the Word of God has in our worship services, the re- 
sistance to episcopal authoritarianism, the place of the 
sacraments, their mode of administration (always with a 
view toward denying any implied worship of any physical 
element), and other traditions held by the Protestant 
groups. These matters reach across denominational boun- 
daries, and such great men as John Knox, Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, and John Wesley belong to the heritage 
of all who are in spirit and truth Protestant. Such 
memorable places as Geneva, Aldersgate, and Wittenburg 
are as dear to one denomination as another. Such docu- 
ments as the Apostles’ Creed (which is hundreds of years 
older than the Reformation itself), and the “Ninety-five 
theses” are the heritage of all evangelical believers. 


THE SPIRITUAL CHARACTER of Protes- 
tantism creates its unity without organizational uni- 
formity. The name protestant itself is suggestive of this 
element in our identity. It has a negative and positive 
element. Negatively, it is a revolt and protest—a protest 
gainst the theological corruptions of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Anabaptists, and a protest against the ethical 
corruptions of Roman Catholicism and the so-called 
“libertines.” This was the historical beginning of the 
‘protest,” but it is the spirit of Protestantism to address 


itself to any religious error whether within or without 
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Martin Luther’s Abstraction 
(Photo by Gendreau) 





Churchmen discuss a theological point during the 
Reformation Movement in the 16th Century. 
(Religious News Service Photo) 
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While Martin Luther’s life was in danger he was spirit- 
ed by his friends to Wartburg Castle. While he lived in- 
side the castle as Knight George, most of the outside 
world thought he was dead. He spent his time in the 
castle preaching, writing to friends, and translating the 
Scriptures. (Photo by Gendreau) 
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the group. This spirit is essential to any group that 
would profess the Protestant name; it is so much so 
that the principle of self-criticism has been called the 
essence of Protestantism (Tillich). 


The positive aspect is more fundamental. The word 
Protestant is of French and Latin etymology; therefore, 
the characterization “protester” is a bit misleading. The 
basic meaning of the word is “to speak forth,” “to wit- 
ness before,” “to assert,” “to make a declaration of faith,” 
“to make a witness of Faith,” etc. This expresses the 
spiritual character of true Protestantism; it exists in 
the confidence it holds in the truth of its positions, 
the confidence the individual possesses of his access to 
the throne of grace personally, the assurance of justi- 
fication in Christ, and the firm boldness in which these 
positions are announced. Nels F. S. Ferré summarizes 
this thought. “Protestantism is not, we all know, mostly 
a protest against Rome. Protestantism is a protest for 
original Christianity. The first definition of the word 
protest is ‘to state positively; affirm solemnly.’ The spirit 
of Protestantism is to state positively and to affirm sol- 
emnly the genuine faith of the early Church” (Theology 
Today, July 1956, “A New Day for Protestantism,” Nels 
F. S. Ferré). It is to be noted that one could not go 
along with many of Ferré’s details of Protestantism, but 
his statement of her spirit is very much to the point. 

It is hoped that the preceding reasoning has clearly 
(though admittedly briefly) identified Protestantism. 
The next part of our proposal is a harmonious definition 
of Pentecost within this concept. 


AGAIN, WE MUST consider the negative 
aspects of a Pentecostal identification. The phenomenon 
of “tongues” is not Pentecost. The word Pentecostal has 
become attached to us because we believe in speaking 
in other tongues as the one hundred twenty did at the 
Pentecostal feast following Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion. To identify Pentecost entirely on this basis is an 
error. 

The tongues must be “as the Spirit gives utterance”; 
consequently, those who exercise the experience must be 
in harmony with Biblical revelation. Therefore, it is to 
be admitted that among the “so-called” Pentecostals 
there are those who may not be classified in the Protestant 
group. 

Among these are those non-trinitarian groups who 
profess the Pentecostal experience but deny the trinity 
of God and the personal subsistence of one or the other 
of the Persons of the Godhead. These may not be classi- 
fied with Protestants because they break with funda- 
mental Christian thought as received from the Word 
and received by traditional Protestantism. By the same 
token these should not be called Pentecostal because 
they deny the very divine Person who is responsible 
for the spiritual gift. 

Also among the “so-called” Pentecostals there are those 
who substitute the authority of special revelations and 
messages for the authority of the Word of God. This 
goes sometimes to the point that the Word of God is 
not even read in their services. This attitude is neither 
Pentecostal nor Protestant. It is of the doctrinal essence 
of Protestantism that the Bible is accepted as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. True Pentecost 
can and proudly does appeal to Calvin on this point 
when he says, “The office of the Spirit, . . . which is 
promised to us, is not to feign new and unheard of 
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revelations or to coin a new system of doctrine, which 
would seduce us from the received doctrine of the gospel, 
but to seal to our minds the same doctrine which the 


gospel delivers” (Institutes of the Christian Religion @ 


ix, L). 


POSITIVELY, PENTECOST does have a pro- 
test: that is an affirmation, a witness of faith, a decla- 
ration. It is first of all a spiritual renewal of the formal 
theological character of Protestantism. It is aided in this 
by the vital ministry of the Holy Spirit which is em- 
phasized and personally experienced in Pentecostal 
churches. It is secondly a spiritual renewal of the im- 
plications of the doctrine of the universal priesthood 
of believers. The implication of this is that all believers 
pray directly to God and not that a clergy pray for 
them, or be pious for them, or carry spiritual responsi- 
bility for them. This accounts for the congregational 
prayers (which are Scripturally founded), the vigor of 
service as in witnessing, and the identification of the 
laity with the ministrations of the Church. It further 
accounts for the appeal of Pentecostals to the masses; 
some call them underprivileged, but Pentecost declares 
them to be objects of God’s love. 

Thirdly, Pentecost, in the true Protestant tradition, is 
a protest for holy living in harmony with the implications 
of Protestant theology. Protestantism without the spirit- 
ual vigor of a vital relation to the Holy Spirit degenerates 
into speculative theology and cold obedience to “letter” 
ethics. Pentecost is in truth an appeal for a return to 
the original spontaneous holiness everywhere anticipated 
in the New Testament. 


Ze 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
AND THE CHURCH 


(Continued from page 3) 


Roman church was to be heard until finally came the 
present idea of the Pope. His decrees were to be final 
and there was no court of appeals. 

Devout and clear-thinking men revolted from the idea 
that one man could pass decrees that were final. When 
wrongdoings, such as the sale of indulgences, began to 
find approval of the Papacy, the Reformation was born. 
The Scriptures were almost disregarded. Even they were 
to be properly interpreted by the Pope. Out of this 
situation came the definition of the Church that is 
held by Protestants the world over. However, even among 
Protestants today, there will be some differences of opin- 
ion as to how the Church relates to authority. 

From the Protestant Reformation we of the Pente- 
costal ranks look upon the Church as the custodian of 
grace. It is the work of the Church to transmit and 
propagate the message of salvation. God has revealed 
Himself through the written and living Word and the 
church passes this revelation on to mankind. The Church 
is a witness to the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. 
It has been said that the Church is a voice of God. 
It has the whole world as its field. Its task is to preach, 
teach and administer the Word of God. 

The Church has as its foundation the belief that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God—that Jesus is risen from 
the dead and become the firstfruits of them whic 
believe. Were it not for this truth, the existence of the 
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Church would have no purpose. Let it be said hurriedly 
that there are other purposes of the Church, but they 
must all rest upon this belief that Jesus Christ is the 

n of God. 

When Jesus promised the Church to His followers, it 
was to be founded upon the same witness that it was 
in turn to witness to all mankind. When the Apostle 
Peter said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (Matthew 16:16), he stated the testimony on which 
the Church was built. Upon this rock the Church was 
founded. To remove the witness to this truth is to 
destroy its foundation. May Christians of this modern 
day not allow the foundation of the Church to be weak- 
ened by the failure to proclaim the belief in Jesus as 
the divine Son of God. 


THE CHURCH, BECAUSE of the nature of 
its work, is the incarnation of Jesus. That is, it is the 
body of Jesus at’ work in the world today. Note the 
words of the Apostle, “Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular” (I Corinthians 12:27). In 
other words, the Church is the hands, feet, voice and 
expression of the love of Christ to the world today. 
One becomes a member of this body by faith in this 
same Jesus as risen Lord and Saviour. 


Because of the Church’s being looked upon as a body 
or community of believers, it also took on the family 
idea. Especially in the early Church the believers looked 
upon each other as brothers and sisters in the Lord. 
This, in principle, holds true in some branches of the 
Church today. The Church should have a “singleness” 
of mind. The Church can operate effectively only as 
a fellowship, whose men and women are willing to sacri- 
fice minor differences of opinions for the greater task 
of the Church, and whose task is to witness with power 
to Jesus as the Son of God. 


The idea of the Church as a fellowship goes further 
than being so only for the purpose of witnessing for 
Jesus. It is also a fellowship in that when one member 
of the body is affected, so are the other members. 
Therefore, believers bear one another’s burdens and offer 
prayer one for the other. This is one of the strongest 
evidences to the born-again life, when believers show 
proper concern and care one for another. Remember the 
words of the Master, “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another” 
(John 13:35). When this love is shown in the com- 
munity of believers, those on the outside will see the 
reality of believing in Jesus Christ. 


PROTESTANTS DO NOT look upon the 
Church as the final authority. Instead, the Scriptures 
are authoritative in that they reveal unto us God 
through Jesus Christ. Though the Person of Jesus is our 
clearest revelation of God (John 14:9), we are largely 
dependent upon the written Word for our authority. 
Therefore, the Church is created by the Word. The 
Church must further be regulated by and subject to 
the Word of God. 
May the climax of this brief discussion be the state- 
ent of belief that the Church is powerless without 
he operation of the Holy Ghost through it as a channel. 
Truly, the Holy Spirit operates through people, but it 


takes people to constitute the Church. The Church must 
look to the Holy Ghost for its power. May the Church 
never fail to realize this important fact. If the Church 
is not empowered by the Holy Spirit, it is like a ship 
at sea without an engine. It may be well to note, how- 
ever, that the operation of the Spirit in the Church 
today will not contradict its operation in the — Church, 
as recorded in the Scripture. 


May we in this day of remembering the Protestant 
Reformation, also remember the men who fought to 
bring us this gospel. In turn, may we determine to 
pass it on to the next generation and so on until Jesus 
shall come. 


LIBERTY 
(Continued from page 7) 


This power held by the priests was often abused. One 
of the most aggravated abuses was the sale of indul- 
gences whereby the temporal penalties of sins, both 
penance in this life and the pains of purgatory were 
remitted by the Pope. This practice was enhanced when 
in the thirteenth century the theologians discovered 
that there was at the disposal of the church an abundant 
“treasury of merit of Christ and the saints.” by this 
was meant that the saints had more merit of grace 
than was necessary for their entrance into heaven. 
In Christ there is unlimited merit. The unlimited merit, 
along with the surplus of that of the saints, was placed 
in the treasury. The Pope could apply this in a vicarious 
manner to those whom he chose to benefit. During the 
fourteenth century pardon was extended to all who con- 
tributed money to a pious cause. 

An extreme example of this obnoxious practice is fur- 
nished during the time of Martin Luther. Albert Hohen- 
zollern, a German prince, obtained an indulgence from 
Pope Leo X to help him raise money for his govern- 
ment. In order to get as large a profit as possible, he 
employed as his chief agent an unscrupulous agent named 
John Tetzel. This man went around the country pro- 
claiming that as soon as the money clinked in the box, 
the soul of some dead relative or loved one flew from pur- 
gatory, and by buying a papal pardon, the purchaser se- 
cured remission of sins and the grace of God. 

Another contributing factor to the decline of the 
church was the pessimistic and ascetic otherworldliness 
that prevailed in the thought of the church. Monasticism 
was the ideal. All pleasures of the world, all its pomp 
and learning and art were considered snares to seduce 
men from salvation. Reason was called a barren tree, 
but faith was held to blossom as the rose. Wealth was 
shunned as dangerous, marriage was considered a neces- 
sary evil. Fasting, scourging, celibacy, and solitude were 
cultivated as the surest roads to heaven. With the dis- 
covery of the new world, the prosperity of the industrial 
revolution, and the age of enlightenment, all of this 
grated harshly on the minds of the generation that began 
to find life glorious and happy—not evil but good. 
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Another contributing factor in the church’s decline 
was the worship of saints. This was once a steppingstone 
to higher things; however, it became a stumbling block. 
It brought the intercessory work of the living Christ 
down to the level of glorified men, and raised the work 
of glorified men to the level of the Son of God. Thinking 
people began to look upon it as a sort of polytheism. 
Erasmus freely drew a parallel between the saints and 
the heathen deities. The abuse of this practice led to its 
disrepute. It was said that fugitive nuns prayed for 
help in hiding their sins. Merchants prayed for a rich 
haul. Gamblers prayed for luck. Prostitutes prayed for 
generous patrons, and Margaret of Navarre tells of a 
man who prayed for help in seducing his neighbor’s wife. 
There were many instances of such perverted piety. 


POSSIBLY THE MOST ACUTE problem was 
the Popes’ claim to temporal power. The circumstances 
of this situation began in the fourth century when Con- 
stantine recognized Christianity as the spiritual power 
of the imperial realm. This recognition of the church 
by the State paved the way for manifold corruptions, 
and many of the old perversions of Christianity found 
their origin in the succeeding years. In 800 A.D. Pope Leo 
III crowned Charlemagne “Emperor of the Romans,” in 
St. Peter’s, and the transformation of the pure religion 
of Christ into a corrupt cult of politics and conquest 
reached its somber climax. 

The church had become, in fact, an international state, 
with its ruler, its representative legislative assemblies, 
its laws and its code. It was not a voluntary society. 
If its citizens were not born into it, they were baptized 
into it before they could exercise any choice. It kept its 
prisons and passed sentence of death. It made treaties 
with other governments as one power with another. It 
took principalities and kingdoms in fief. It was sup- 
ported by involuntary contributions. 


During the dark Middle Ages, however, pure religion 
did not die out. There are indications that there were 
true Christian rulers such as Alfred of England and King 
Louis of the Crusades. There were many groups that 
sought to bring about a reform within the framework 
of the church. Peter Waldo of Lyons led a revolt against 
the carnality of the organized church and founded an 
anti-clerical movement known as the Waldenses. Another 
group opposed to the corruption of the priesthood and 
the worldliness of the church were the Albigenses of 
Southern France. In spite of some doctrinal errors, they 
preached a simplicity of worship, high moral conduct, 
and professed to be guided by the Scriptures alone. In 
England John Wycliff preached a pure gospel and found- 
ed the group known as the Lollards. 

Within the framework of the church there were leading 
men whose theology and preaching were true to the 
gospel. The theology of Saint Augustine was an in- 
spiration and foundation of the doctrine of Luther 
and Calvin. Even among Protestant theology it is regarded 
as highly significant and with great respect. St. Francis 
of Assisi revolted against the ecclesiastical system and 
established his order of preaching monks. In Florence 
there was the fiery evangelist Savonarola who lashed 
out at the luxury-loving, incessantly plotting, highly im- 
moral city about him, and the church of his day. 


‘THE EFFORTS OF ALL the pre-reformers 
were not without results. It has been said that if these 
forces had been allowed to operate, probably much of 
the moral reform desired by the best Roman Catholi 
would have been accomplished quietly without the violent 
rending of Christianity that actually took place. Why 
then did the Reformation become a reality? 


There were two reasons. First, men were shocked by 
the abuses of the church. Corruption overreached itself 
and met a mighty opponent in the person of Martin 
Luther. He has been compared to Moses who was divinely 
kept to lead the church from slavery. Second, the times 
were ripe, conscience was astir, and people had actually 
outgrown the ideals of the church. It was not the teach- 
ing or doctrines of the Church they protested against, 
because the reformers kept more of the doctrines of 
Catholicism than they threw away. They repudiated the 
principle upon which the church acted—slavery by tra- 
tion, and stood firm and bold for Christian liberty. 


Pa 


THE NINETY-FIVE THESES 
(Continued from page 5) 


then questions why he sits back and has the poor build 
the temple. 

89. The Pope had cancelled the pardons of some who 
had been granted pardons long before, so Luther asks 
for a reason. His whole purpose, of course, was to show 
the ends and means to which the Papacy would go in 
order to get money. 

92. Luther herein pronounces a putting away of those 
who were misleading Christians, crying peace, when there 
was no peace. 


LUTHER, OF COURSE, was “called to time” 
because of his stupendous attack on the church. There 
were a number of attempts to “reconcile” him, but all 
efforts were vain. The Catholics would not reason, so 
Luther began organization, eventually, of the Lutheran 
church. 

Although there are doubtless, a number of errors to be 
found in Luther, he did take the initiative in breaking 
loose from the mother church. It is impossible to say 
just what would have happened had there not been a 
Martin Luther, but no one prior to him had been able to 
do just what he did. It is admirable in Luther that, once 
he had found the truth, he did not “hide it under a 
bushel” but gave it to the world. 

Inasmuch as the Roman Catholics had such powerful 
control in Europe, it is marvelous that he was not slain; 
but, aside from God’s protecting hand, Fredrick of Saxony 
threw a protecting hand about Luther and always 
shielded him from violence. Charles V was too busy with 
affairs of the state and with wars to suppress the heretic; 
so, with the aid of the printing press, Luther’s ideas were 
scattered all over the German state. The church then be 
gan to emerge from the Medieval Age, and the movemen@ 
started which eventually gave men the freedom of wor- 
shipping God as they pleased. 
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Missouri Has Great 
Camp Meeting 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—We are happy to 
report that the 1956 camp meeting in 
Missouri was a great success. The fel- 
lowship of the good ministers and 
laity of Missouri was really wonder- 
ful, and all were reluctant to see the 
closing day come. The camp meeting 
was a great success due to the plan- 
ning of our good overseer, Brother B. 
E. Ellis, and also our youth director, 
Brother Chris Moree. Everything 
worked together so that all were in- 
spired to do more for God and the 
Church. 

Brother Vep Ellis was evening 
speaker, and he certainly blessed our 
hearts with his fine messages anoint- 
ed by the Holy Ghost. Several were 
saved, sanctified and filled with the 
Holy Ghost. On the last night of the 
meeting one a. who came to camp 
meeting on crutches was able to throw 
them away and go home rejoicing be- 
cause God had marvelously healed 
her. God was good to us. Brother Ellis 
also blessed us with his music and 
singing. He contributed much to our 
camp meeting. 

Brother George Alford was our Bi- 
ble teacher, and he was a real bless- 
ing to us. Some referred to him as 
“the walking Bible.” God did anoint 
him in such a way he inspired all our 
hearts to do more for the cause of 
Christ. 

We had many visitors which helped 
to make it a success, such as Brother 
Ray Hughes, Brother Leonard Carroll, 
and Brother H. D. Williams; they all 
delivered fine messages and contrib- 
uted much to the services. Brother 
Walter Lauster and Brother C. E. 
French helped us to see the need of 
doing more for missions. There were 
other visitors too numerous to men- 
tion, but we thank God for each of 
them. Youth Day was a special event 
and God did bless us with His pres- 
ence in all the services. Prizes were 
awarded for the “I challenge you” 
contest, with South St. Joseph receiv- 
ing prizes for winning over the re- 
mainder of the whole state. Among 
the prizes were a reference library and 
a communion set. Another thing which 
made the camp meeting so good this 
year was the fact that we were on 
our own grounds, and we had a 
Church of God atmosphere over all 
the grounds. 

There were many campers on the 
grounds. Meals were prepared in our 
own dining hall. We are all proud of 


what God and the good people of 
Qiiissouri have done toward the future 


growth of the Church of God in the 
State of Missouri. We do praise and 
thank Him for His goodness. 

There are many more good things 
that could be said of our good camp 
meeting, but time and space will not 
permit it. I felt you would be 
interested in hearing about the 
Missouri Camp Meeting. 

—E. L. Joplin, Reporter. 
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The Lord’s Supper and Feet Washing by c. E. ‘Bowen 2.00 Sermon Outlines With Helps by John C. Jernigan __ 3.00 
Workers’ Training Course No. 1 by Ray H. Hughes __. 1.00 The Ministers’ Guide for Special Occasions 
To the Uttermost by Lindsay Pratt 1.00 by Zeno C. Tharp _ airs asees 
Bible Lessons for Children by Luther Richard .__.10 Youth and the Bible by M. G. McLuhan - — 
Child Training and Social Evangelism = Practical Handbook for Ministers 
by Alda B. Harrison Ne by E. C. Clark _... Sa alg 
Execution of Six Men by Earl Pp. Paulk, ~. pr PRE 50 In the Good Ole Days by M. P. Cross .. POOR eer eae 50 
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Preacher’s Gold Mine, 3 Vols. by John C. Jernigan __ 3.00 Questions Answered by M. S. Lemons — 10 
Program and Purpose—What We Do and Why We Do 75 Sermon Outlines compiled by W. H. Compton 1.00 
It by G. W. Lane _... 50 Special Sermon Outlines by D. H. Delk _..... 60 
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Superb First Quality, Full-Fashioned Nylon Hose 
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To: INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 
Box 2314 ORDER TODAY! 
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STATE OVERSEERS 


ALABAMA 
John L. Byrd 
Box 3826, Fairview —— 
Birmingham 8, Alab 
Phone: BEssemer 5- 3962 or 5-9643 


ARIZONA 

D. L. Lemons 

4542 E. Garfield 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Phone: BRidge 5-1929 


ARKANSAS ‘ 


Brady Dennis 

213 S. Valmar Avenue 
Box 1187 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Phone: MOhawk 6-1249 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
Ralph E. Williams 
3108 N. ist Street 
Fresno 3, California 
Phone: BAldwin 9-9771 


COLORADO-UTAH 
E. W. Carden 
233 E. Maple Avenue 
Box 2565, Santa Fe Station 
Denver 1, Colorado 
Phone: SPruce 717-1871 


FLORIDA 


A. M. Phillips 

5602 Nebraska Avenue 
Tampa 4, Florida 
Phone: 33-4201 


GEORGIA 


W. E. Johnson 

Box 428 

Doraville, Georgia 

Phone: CHambee 7-2116 or 7-4855 


IDAHO 


Charles E. Tilley 
1928-15th Avenue 
Box 582 


Lewiston, Idaho 


Phone: 3-4933 
ILLINOIS 
F. W. Goff 


22 N. Highland Place 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
Phone: 1659 


INDIANA 
James A. Stephens 
6038 N. Olney 
Box 1028 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Phone: CLifford 5-9250 
IOWA 

G. L. Waters 

503 W. South Street 
Box 147 

Jefferson, Iowa 

hone: 
KANSAS 


L. E. Painter 

509 Charlotte Street 
Independence, Kansas 
Phone: 2558 


KENTUCKY 

T. A. Perkins 

141 Burnette Avenue 
Box 

Lexington, Kentucky 
Phone: 4-3568 or 4-2834 


LOUISIANA 


Vv. D. Combs 
Box 1271 

Monroe, Louisiana 
Phone: 3-0302 
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MARYLAND-DELAWARE-D.C. 
Ray H. Hughes 

2403 Elsinor Avenue 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 
Phone: WlIlkins 17-2868 


MICHIGAN AND CENTRAL CANADA 
Cc. R. Spain 

312 Ottawa Drive 

Box 77 

Pontiac, Michigan 

Phone: FEderal 4-6678 


MISSISSIPPI 

H. T. Statum 

1636 First Avenu 

Box 9425, Bratton Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Phone: 3-7643 


MISSOURI 

B. E. Ellis 

Box 666 

Flat River, Missouri 
Phone: GEneva 1-3021 


MONTANA 
Arnold E. Erickson 
Box 747 
Harlowton, Montana 
Phone: 352 


NEBRASKA 
James R. Ray 
1260 S. 22nd 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Phone: 2-3523 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
gy Ayers 
606 ean Avenue 
Box 957 
Portland, Maine 
Phone: SPruce 3-8538 


NEW JERSEY 
Henry C. Stop 
186 Lincoln Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 
Phone: ORange 4-0437 


NEW MEXICO 


D. G. Homner 

1015 Menaul Blvd., N. E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Phone: 9-0893 


NEW YORK 
Madison W. Sindle 
146-53 Brookville Blvd. 
Rosedale 22, New York 
Phone: LAurelton 8-9359 


NORTH CAROLINA 

L. H. Aultman 

Drawer 10094 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Phone: EXpress 9-7695 or 9-7718 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
W. Paul Stallings 
1718 Valker Road 
Minot, North Dakota 
Phone: 5-3260 


OHIO 
D. C. Boatwright 
1022 E. Columbus Street 
Columbus 6, io 
Phone: CLearbrook 2-5721 


OKLAHOMA 

G. W. Hodges 
Box 

Chandler, Oklahoma 
Phone: 132 


PENNSYLVANIA 
George D. Lemons 
Edgewood Grove 
Somerset, Pennsylvania 
Phone: 6144 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

H. B. Ramsey 

Box 1857 

Greenville, South Carolina 
Phone: 3-0721 


TENNESSEE 

W. C. Byrd 

835 Trunk Street, N.E. 
Box 391 

Cleveland, Tennessee 
Phone: GR_ 6-5539 


TEXAS—Northwestern 

Cc. W. Collins 

803 North Main Street 
Box 221 

Weatherford, Texas 
Phone: 4-4182 


TEXAS—Southeastern 


J. H. Walker 
9135 Airline Road 
Houston, Texas 
Phone: 4-4182 


VIRGINIA 


J. D. Bright 

Box 5125 

Roanoke, Virginia 
Phone: SAlem 4966 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 


Estel D. Moore 

616 S. 10th Avenue 
Box 1513 

Yakima, Washington 
Phone: 2-9683 


WEST VIRGINIA 


G. C. Hamby 
414 N. Kanawhe Street 


Box 590 
Beckley, West Virginia 
Phone: 7912 or 7950 


WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA 


William J. Brown 
1001 = Street 
Box 

= lng Wisconsin 
Phone: 8-5148 


WESTERN CANADA 


William H. Pratt 
Box 332 

Estevan, Sask., Canada 
Phone: 839-12 


COLORED WORK 


W. L. Ford 
411 W. 7th Street 
Box 564 


Lakeland, Florida 
Phone: MUtual 3-9639 


SPANISH WORK WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 
Vessie D. Hargrave 

405 S. Alamo — 

San Antonio, Tex 

Phone: CApital 4-0231 


SPANISH WORK EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
Henry C. Stoppe 
186 Lincoln Avenue 
Orange, New Jerse 
Phone: ORange 4-0437 
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1,000 NEW AGENTS 
To Sell 


id 
uareere “HRISTMAS 
CARDS 


You are invited to become 
an agent to sell Christmas 
cards in your community. 
Finance your Christmas shop- 
ping by selling the famous 
“Sunshine Line.” Each sale 


will net you an excellent profit. 
For prosperous sales — order 
early. 







} 
} 








“Sunshine Line” 


De Luxe 
“Feature” Christmas Assortment 
No. G8556 
With Scripture Texts 
TWENTY-ONE folders. Every d different. A 


de luxe assortment in every sense of the word. How- 
ever, this assortment is economical. Quality at a 
low price. Includes many special finishes, appliques, 
embossing, die-cutting, etc. Also included is a fold- 
er featuring Sallman’s “Head of Christ.” Envelopes 
furnished. Price $1.00 


TERMS: 


“Sunshine Line” 


Payment due 30 days from Blessed Christmas Assortment 
date of shipment. In the event 
you cannot sell all of your . ‘ ¥ gee eo ll ONE Christ 
F : n amazing value. ese - - 
pepe enaclancaae- Epmatiggitinaggand honoring folders have a single value of $3.65. You 
can get them for only $1.00. 


No. G8576—With Bible Verses 


will be given if they are re- 
turned to us by December 1. 





























If — — yuan No. G8676—Without Bible Verses 
ae ea ae ee Order by Number Price $1.00 a box 
Cut along dotted line 21 CARDS TO THE BOX 
Model Quantity retail $1.00 per box 
G8556 (With Scripture Texts) 7 to 12 boxes 73 ec. 
G8576 (With Bible Verses) So ee ae 
G8676 (Without Bible Verses) Sittin... ea | 
Charge to: ~ae 51 to 75 boxes 55 ea. 
: 76 boxes and up _________ -50 ea. 

psqisens : Mail to: 

City State CHURCH OF GOD PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Send 3 references if you do not have an account with us. 922 Montgomery Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 

















